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PRACTICAL VALUE OF MEMBERSHIP WITH FRIENDS. 


Read at the After-meeting Conference at Race Street Meeting, 
Second month 8th, 1885, by Thomas H, Speakman. 








We are social beings, dependent for our greatest 
happiness upon our relations one with another. How 
we may make the most of each other for each others’ 
good, isa problem not by any means so muchattended 
to, nor so well understood as it ought to be. We 
have various forms of organization that are social in 
the broader sense. 


compact, the object being the mutual protection of: 
each others’ personal rights. This is a»matter of, 
necessity. 
liberty in return for the 
government affords, - 
robbing and abusing others, in order that he him 
may not be robbed and abused. sas vt 

And there are associations of men in endless variety 
that have for their object pecuniary gain ; and others 
in equal variety for educational, literary, charitable 
and other similar purposes; but no one of these, nor 
even all combined, can supply the full want that 
exists in order to derive the highest good from the 
social relation. Viewing the human race as a whole, 
from the earliest historic periods, we are forced’ to 
the conclusion that the sentiment of religion, or 
reverence for some higher power, is almost univer- 
sally implanted in the human breast, and moral 


rotection which organized’ 
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For the purposes of government, 
under our Republican form, all the members of a’ 
community are associated together by a perpetual). 
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philosophers recognize this as one of the 
ments of the human character.. Beclouded as it he 
heen in all ages, and countries more or leas, by igno- 
rance and superstition, man is, nevertheless, by meatis 
of this sentiment, and his free agency, made ca 4 
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who are to come after us. As “a threefold cord is 
not easily broken,” so is there strength and power for 
good in organized and combined effort. As individ- 
uals we must all pass away, one by one, but an asso- 
ciation or society endowed with perpetual existence, 
may be made not only the means of our being greatly 
more useful to each other while living, but a reposi- 
tory of our efforts for good, so that their influence 
may extend to succeeding generations. Especially 
is a rightly founded religious organization important 
in reference to children; and in this connection we 
may see the great value of our peculiar system of 
birthright membership, which should not be carried 
so far, however, as to relieve our young people from 
the responsibility of choosing their own course when 
they arrive at years of maturity. The parental 
ardianship is liable to cease at any moment by the 
eath of the parent. How important, then, that 
within the bosom of an intelligently conducted or- 
ganization, children may be surrounded by influences 
that, while at all times aiding, may also, in some 
measure at least, supply the place of parental care 
when that shall be prematurely withdrawn. 

In the view thus presented of the divine element 
in man, as his highest attribute, but to be developed 
jointly with the intellect; of the perfect unity of all 
truth, whether religious or scientific; of the necessity 
for combined action, and of the advantages of a per- 
manent organization, it is not easy to conceive of a 
more perfect form of association for the ends desired, 
than the Religious Society of Friends, as it exists 
and holds and conducts meetings at this place, with 
such further modifications and improvements as will 
‘suggest themselves as time goes on. The aged, the 
middle-aged, and the young, are here brought into 
harmonious co-operation. It is a mutual work in 
which all may be helps to each other. There are 
mone so wise or so proficient in the knowledge of 
divine things, but that they may learn some things 
from their own less gifted associates; and there are 
none so ignorant but that they can, from the diver- 
sity of gifts, and varied experiences of life, impart 
something that may be profitable to others. 

The practice of Friends in uniformly providing 
schools for the education of their children, at the 
same time they provided places for religious worship, 
shows they well understood from the first, that the 
two things should go hand in hand. 

“Are there schools established for the education of 
our youth, under the care of teachers in membership 
with us, and superintended by committees appointed 
either in the Monthly or Donsaiiee meetings ?” 
Such is the query to be annually answered in each 
Monthly and Quarterly Meeting, and reported to the 
Yearly Meetin 

Again, our 


Seok Meeting, feeling the evil of 
committing the children “to the care of transient 
persons of doubtful character and sometimes of very 
corrupt minds,” in order to “ procure such tutors of 
our own religious persuasion as are not only capable 
of instructing them in useful learning to fit them for 
the business of this life, but to train them in the 


knowledge 
another,” advised, among other things, “That a lot 
of ground be provided in each Monthly or Prepara- 
tive Meeting, sufficient for a garden, orchard, grass 





of their duty to God and one towards | 





for a cow, etc., and a suitable house erected thereon.” 
All this shows that intellectual education has ever 
been regarded, not as a mere incidental, but as an 
essential feature of the organization, or, in other 
words, that the Society is not merely a religious, but 
also an educational institution. The great superiority 
of Friends’ schools everywhere, combining as they 
do in effect religious as well as secular education, is 
generally acknowledged. They seem to be more 
highly prized by a discriminating outside public, 
than by some, even of our own members, and as a 
result of their pecuniary success, they can generally 
be made free to the children of Friends. That this 
desirable state of things'should continue, it is obvious 
that there must be a succession of those willing to 
devote themselves to the care and labor it involves, 
embracing not merely the schools, but the general 
affairs of society. = 

It remains to speak of the advantages arising from 
the freedom of opinion enjoyed by Friends; and by 
Friends in this connection is meant members of the 
Yearly Meeting held at this place and the six other 
Yearly Meetings in correspondence with us. It 
would be a solecism to say freedom of thought is 
allowed among us, for freedom of thought is the natu 
ral right of every one, Itis more correct to say 
that there is no attempt among us to abridge this 
right, nor freedom of expression either, so long as it 
is confined within reasonable limits, and exercised 
with due respect for the feelings and equal rights of 
others. 

If there is any one thing more detrimental than 
every other to the progress and development of truth, 
it would, in the nature of things, seem to be the up- 
holding of a fixed creed,or declaration of faith or 
belief, as if it were possible for finite beings like our- 
selves, to reduce to any set form of words or phrases 
the ultimatum of divine truth, beyond which no 
progress could be made, and to attempt which even 
would be heresy. 

Truth itself does not change, but our knowledge 
of what is {truth is ‘continually changing, and we 
must acknowledge it and change accordingly, or we 
are slaves to the worst, form of bigotry. hat we 
believe to-day to be truth, we to-morrow may find to 
be error, a must admit it or stultify ourselves. 
Belief is not a thing of choice. We cannot believe 
things, whatever their nature may be, that our com- 
mon sense teaches us are incredible and absurd. We 
may profess to believe such and such things, and in 
a measure persuade ourselves that we do, and hold 
ourselves out to the world as upholding them, without 
having in any manner exercised our honest judg- 
ments about them, but such a‘ course is highly de- 
rogatory to the character of true manhood, and tends 
to se darkness and superstition. 

0 be free from the jarring of discordant factions, 
wrangling over theological dogmas, wholly non- 
essential, if not absurd in their character, and to 
enjoy the love and unity to be found only in the free 
toleration of individual opinion, is one of the import- 
ant things for which the body of Friends before 
mentioned have great reason to, and ought to feel 
devoutly thankful 


A 


Simpve duty hath no place for fear.— Whittier. 





FRIENDS’ 
MARTHA MELLOR. 


EstEEMED Epirors:—The enclosed Memorial 
may seem an act of tardy justice to one we dearly 
loved, but the monument to Martha Mellor is reared 
in the sacred memory of those whose pleasure it was 
to be intimate with her-in life, and no outside gar- 
lands can add to its beauty. She was truly a noble 
character. — Your friend, 


Cuas. LINTON. 
Fox Chase, First mo. 29th, 1885. 


At Abington Monthly Meeting of Friends, held 
First month 26th, 1885, the following paper, intro- 
duced by women Friends, was read, and directed to 
be recorded in the Minutes, and forwarded to Friends’ 
Intelligencer for publication. 


MEMORIAL. 


Under a solemn sense of the great importance of an 
upright walk among men, we feel constrained to 
revive in our memory the consistent example of this 
precious Friend. 

Feeling in an eminent degree that she was respon- 
sible to the God of her life for every talent and good 
gift that she had been entrusted with, it was the 
prayer of her spirit, as she has been heard to say, that 
she might live one day at a time, and as she could not 
retrace her steps to rectify any errors, she wanted to 
do all the good she could while time and opportunity 
were afforded her. And to those of us who were 
favored to mingle with her she appeared to be carry- 
ing out this resolution in the fear of God and love to 
the whole human family. Indeed, this love extended 
to all; high and low, rich and poor were alike recipi- 
ents of her thoughtful attention. 

The rich in this world’s treasures she viewed only 
as stewards of the good gifts of their Father, and in- 
culcated by precept and example the idea they should 
ever be used to the glory of the Giver. And when 
unsanctified affluence was apparent she was as afpre- 
cious minister pointing the way to a truer life. 

Her needy brethren and sisters she visited in their 
humble homes, bringing sunshine in her face and love 
in her spirit as she dispensed the comforts their neces- 
sities demanded ; yet, with a wise discretion, she en- 
couraged individual effort and self-reliance. 

Her quick perception of wrong wherever apparent, 
and prompt attention to what she believed her duty 
to her fellow-man, caused her at times to be considered 
by some as sharpand censorious. But while showing 
up wrong in its deformity and reproving therefor she 
wasa faithful witness against the spirit of tale-bearing 
and detraction. She would lovingly comment on the 
virtues of those she mingled with, but their faults 
were thrown in the background, or touched upon onl} 
in pity and an enlarged charity. Having had muc 
forgiven herself, as she thought, she freely forgave those 
who, perchance, misunderstood or treated her amiss. 

She believed all to be equal objects of the Heavenly 
Father’s care, and as her.position in life enabled her 
to have a wider intercourse among mankind than 
many, her power for good was thus more extended. 

She was a faithful attender of all our religious meet- 
ings, and when assembled with her friends her rever- 
ent attitude gave evidence of the gathered spirit 
within, and that the worship of the dear Father “in 
spirit and in truth’’ was to her a living reality. 

A few years before her death she was placed in the 
station of Elder in this Monthly Meeting, a situation 
she was eminently calculated for. Quick to perceive 
the evidence of spiritual life in any, she acted as a 
tender mother encouraging to heed the gentle moni- 
tions and not stand questioning, as did the beloved 
disciple, whether they were from heaven or of men. 

Her own experience when required, as she believed, 
to adopt the simple garb of the Friend, is thus related : 
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While walking on the street in Philadelphia the im- 

ression presented solemnly that she must thus prove 
os allegiance to her Maker. And she said she did 
not question that it was for her good, and as she com- 
plied therewith she was conscious of a renewal of her 
strength for the performance of greater requirements. 
She has often been heard to say, her strength consisted 
in the faithful performance of little duties. 

For several months previous to the close of her 
earthly sojourn it was her portion to endure severe 
bodily suffering, but she had endeavored to work out 
her own salvation while in health, and now as it was 
her Heavenly Futher’s will she patiently submitted 
thereto. 

A dear daughter-in-law who was a member of the 
family, and ministered to her in this trying time, 
spoke of the sadness of her own spirit in witnessing 
this mortal conflict in one whose daily life was beau- 
tiful. Thus did her children arise and call her blessed. 

Hoping that the remembrance of her example among 
us may stimulate to fresh endeavor to fill up the 
measure of duty assigned (as she said) while time and 
opportunity are afforded, we are willing to bring these 
things before us, that she being dead may yet speak. 





RELIGIOUS GROWTH. 


Epitors Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER.—I enclose an 
article from the Chicago Weekly Magazine of Sixth 
month, 1882, which recently came to my notice. 
Would not its quotation from Dr. Holland’s discourse 
delivered at a Diocesar Convention of the Episcopal 
Church, held in Chicago in the summer of 1882, be 
worthy of publication in your columns, because of 
its intrinsic merits, the evidence that truth familiar 
to us are being spoken in unusual places and that it 
is being done by clergymen in high position without 
causing disfellowship in one of the prominent evan- 
gelical denominations. Liberty is certainly increas- 
ing within most religious societies, and as a conse- 
quence truth is being more eagerly sought for and 
man’s limitations of it extended. May we as a 
branch of the church keep fulljpace with this growth, 
by greater faithfulness in searching for and obey- 
ing the inward movings of our spiritual being. the 
Christ within or Inner Light. J.W. P. 


The extract is as follows: 


‘‘ Tf God’s work is a finished work, if His revelation 
is complete, if He has said His last word to the spirit 
of man, if His inspirations are withdrawn, so that man 
can no more speak by the movings of the Holy Ghost, 
and the race of — is extinct, and all authority 
of truth dwells in a distant and inaccessible past, then 
He is virtually a dead God. He may live in heaven, 
but he is dead to the world.” 

“The inclusion of pagan religions could not have 
been spared, for they gave to Christianity a variety of 
rites and traditions which enabled it to naturalize it- 
self in many lands, and become in fact, as well as in 
spirit, a universal worship.” 

‘The church will stand. No scepticism can pre- 
vail against her. Her trust is notin any book. She 
was-not created by the Bible, but created it. Ite- 
gospels and epistles were indited by her ministers, not 
as a series of infallible definitions, nor as a formulated 
science of salvation, but as a plain story of Christ’s 
love and as letters of exhortation to holy living, 
prompted by transient needs.” 

‘* Her books are inspired only as the church itself is 
inspired.”’ 

‘What is true to one age, is toa certain extent false 
to the age that follows, becuuse less than the total 
truth which that subsequent age apprehends. ... . 
For truth grows.”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


The Teacher's Library.—The interest manifested 
in the proposed Library has been far greater than 
its most earnest advocates anticipated; this is en- 
couraging. The work of preparation is now going 
on as rapidly as possible. It is believed that books 
will soon be upon its shelves, and periodicals upon 
its table; and it is hoped that none will be disap- 
pointed in the results. If we are wise in the selec- 
tion and use of the books we may expect great good 
to ourselves and to our pupils. The teacher should 
read as diligently as do doctors and lawyers, and we 
should exercise as much care in securing a profes- 
sional library as they do. The best that has been 
written in relation to our profession should be upon 
its shelves. The lives of the great teachers should 
be there, and whatever will tend to increase our 
knowledge of the science and art of education should 
be at hand. The activity displayed in the educa- 
tional world is an evidence of life, and an encourag- 
ing sign of the times. It is important that this 
activity should be properly directed. There is a 
desire to be better prepared for work ; we should aim 
to increase this desire and to satisfy it. There is a 
growing interest in educational problems and we 
should seek to promote the growth of that interest. 
The principles that lie at the basis of true educational 
processes are getting to be more and more under- 
stood and settled, and as these are studied and ap- 
plied our work will increase in interest and import- 
ance. Our time for reading is necessarily very 
limited, and if thorough preparation is made for the 
daily class work the opportunities for professional 
reading may seem very poor indeed ; but as we come 
to realize more and more the value of such reading, 
our interest in it will increase, our taste for it grow, 
and we will find spare moments which we can very 
profitably and agreeably devote to pedagogical read- 
ing, and it is believed that very soon such a course 
would be found not only a very profitable one, but a 
very pleasant one. If all our teachers could study 
the history of education before commencing their 
professional career, fewer mistakes would be made in 
their work, for they would have learned that many 
problems of the school-room had been definitely set- 
tled long ago, and that no further investigation need 
be made of them. But unfortunately this has not 
been done; may it not be done now? It is confi- 
dently believed that the reading and study suggested 
by the Library will bring its own pleasure, and that 
the burdens of the hard working teachers may be 
lightened rather than increased. tt is hoped that all 
the members of the Association will cheerfully lend 
a hand; if they have suggestions to offer in regard 
to increasing the value of the Library or the efficiency 
of the Association, let them be made; if they have 
other hints, let them be given ; let us all co-operate. 


H. R. R. 
Woodbury, N. J., Second mo. 9th, 1885. 





Nature, when she sends a new mind into the 
world fills it beforehand with a desire for that which 
she wishes it to know and do.—Enmerson. 
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ETHICAL TEACHING IN FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


Read at an Educational Conference, held First month 24th, 1885, 
at Race Street Meeting-house. 








In these days, when departures from rectitude are 
so frequent, it may be well to inquire what can be 
done to instil correct principles into the minds of the 

oung? How can we most forcibly present the 
uty of the right, the deformity of the wrong,’ 
and the conditions of entrance upon the two paths 
which lead, respectively, to happiness and to misery ? 
How shall we impress upon the plastic. mind of 
youth the importance of taking the right road at the 
point where the two begin to diverge; and how shall 
we convince them that the intermediate ground is 
an inclined plane sloping downward to the bad? 
These questions, and the attempt to answer them, 
may furnish us with a reason why there is a demand 
for ethical instruction, and what are the difficulties 
in the way of its supply. 

Ethics, or Moral Philosophy, is a distinct branch 
of study in the ordinary college course. Text-books 
are provided, and lectures are delivered to the stu- 
dents, generally during the Senior year. Metaphy- 
sical studies being considered the most abstruse of 
any that are pu sued at college, are usually deferred 
until the intellect is supposed to be sufficiently 
trained to grapple with them successfully. 

As an intellectual exercise, the pursuit of this 
study may be compared to entering a labyrinth, 
and following its mazy paths until there seems to 
be no way out to the open road ;'so many chances 
of going wrong to the one of going right , theories 
have been proposed, arguments advanced, axioms 
claimed, oat premises established by one school of 
philosophers, to be brushed away by their antago- 
nists, who must in turn give way to their successors, 
until the bewildered student, who has been trying 
to trace the history of the science, and to follow 
up the arguments, may be led to exclaim: “ But 
what is truth?” 


Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, among the Greeks: 
Leibnitz, Kant, Wolf, Schleirmacher and Hegel, in 
Germany ; Hobbes, Cumberland, Butler, Bentham, 
Paley and Mill, in England ; and a formidable array 
of hard-headed Scotchmen haveendeavored to explain 
the race principles of this much controverted 
science. France and Italy has each furnished a 
quota of original thinkers and theorists, while in our 
own country there has been no lack of authors and 
expounders on the disputed territory of Moral Phil- 
osophy. Jonathan Edwards leads the van, and 
James McCosh brings up the rear; while in the 
ranks are to be found the worthy names of Timothy 
5 we Mark Hopkins, Francis Wayland, Nathaniel 
W. Taylor, Laurens P. Hickok, Noah Porter and 
Joseph Haven. 

If we adopt an axiom from Intellectual Philoso- 
phy—* The greatest truths are the simplest”—we 
may well inquire whence all this confusion? A 
short and comprehensive definition of ethics is, “ the 
science of duty.” The word duty is sometimes lim- 
ited by the insertion of human. President Porter 
tells us that it implies actions, not as they are, but 
as they ought to be; and Sir James Mackintosh 
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lays great stress upon the word ought as applied to 
morals. 

But how is all this mass, this heterogeneous com- 
pound of pure truth and glittering falsehood—of 
sound logic and ingenious sophistry—to benefit us as 
instructors in Friends’ schools? Which is our text- 
book, and who is to be our guide through the ethical 
labyrinth? These questions, like many others, are 
more readily asked than answered. Friends are “a 
peculiar people.” ‘They do not learn a catechism by 
rote, study the Scriptures with the aid of a Com- 
mentary, or prove the tenets of their creed by the 
application of the syllogism. The founder of our 
denomination laid down one precept, which is short 
and simple in words, but vastly comprehensive in 
meaning: “Mind the Light.” This injunction, ap- 
plied in its fulness, covers the whole practical side of 
ethics; and it includes much that does not come 
within the range of the present topic. We may, 
without bigotry, feel reasonably cautious about the 
introduction of any text-book, or any study, that 
may even threaten to invalidate our cherished tenet 
which is based upon Fox’s injunction. It is true 
there is much, very much, to be found in support of 
our great doctrine, and in furtherance of several of 
our special testimonies; but it is also true that, ac- 
cording to our views, duty cannot be subjected to the 
rules of reason, nor scruples formulated by the laws 
of logic. 

In view of this condition of things, shall we not 
look to the teacher to impart that kind of moral in- 
struction which is adapted to the capacity of his 
pupils, to the time, the place and the occasion, and 
which is not at variance with the principles and 
practices of the Society of Friends? It has been 
well said that an instructor teaches more by what he 
tz than by what he says, and in a moral point of view 
we must all admit that such is the case. It might 
be well for him to study the different theories of 
moral philosophy—particularly those of Plato and 
Aristot Secaat to have on his book-shelf a mod- 
ern text-book on the subject, to be studied or read at 
his leisure, and chiefly for his own benefit. There 
are four other books that I would especially recom- 
mend for places on the same shelf, to be read often, 
and pondered well: the New Testament, Friends’ 
Discipline, Thomas & Kempis, and Cowper’s Poems. 
A familiarity with these will furnish him with many 
available precepts, and can scarcely fail to make 
him a better moral instructor, as well as a better 
man. Having prepared himself by reading, study, 
and much reflection, let him enter his school-room 
and teach ethics by endeavoring to set a good ex- 
ample, and by the administration of a just, benevo- 
lent and orderly system of school government. 

The importance of having a proper code, and of 
making a judicious application of it, will be among 
the first subjects to claim his attention. Those who 
have had least experience in the management of 
schools, will probably find least difficulty in pre- 
paring the code ; as the simple principle of right must 
underlie all intention, and strict propriety of conduct 
must be the rule of action. This seems to be all that 
is needed : a conscientious analysis of the motive, and 
the application of the “Golden Rule” to the per- 
formance of the deed. But it will be discovered by 





observation, and confirmed by experience, that in 
the school-room, as in the great world, there is a 
practical as well as a theoretical view to be taken of 
the situation ; there is a real condition of affairs as 
well as a sentimental aspect. To harmonize—for we 
cannot unify—these’ two elements, should be the pre- 
vailing consideration in all that pertains to the moral 
side of school government. Unless the teacher be 
possessed of sound views, calm judgment, and some 
experience (his own or that of another), he will be 
likely to make many failures in his attempts to 
assimilate the real and the ideal; for even with the 
most enlightened judgment, and the most mature 
experience it has been proved to be a difficult task. 
t is to be regretted that there are to be found in 
the ranks of teachers those who seem to ignore all 
theory, and to govern their schools by a personality 
which makes no appeal to principle. They insist on 
strict conduct on the part of the pupils, but the law 
is not announced until a case occurs for its applica- 
tion, and then the ipse dizit of the lawmaker is the 
only reason assigned for its enforcement. Such 
teachers are often credited with being successful ; 
they may have the ability to command, and the will 
to enforce obedience ; thus compelling their pupils to 
yield to a semi-physical force, without an attempt to 
conyince the judgment, or any appeal to the moral 
sense. In the opinion of more enlightened educators, 
theory is as essential in didactics as it is in the medical 
or the legal profession; and the attempt to govern a 
school without it, is mere empiricism. It is presumable 
that thisis the view generally entertained by those hay- 
ing*charge of Friends’ schools. The moral code should 
be based on the principles of justice and benevolence, 
and framed with reference to the greatest good of the 
greatest number, as well as the inter2sts of each indi- 
vidual. For the corner-stones of our moral fabric I 
would choose sincerity, courtesy, respect and con- 
sideration. Let each term be explained, and pointed 
by illustration, until the pupils fully comprehend its 
meaning, and then with serious earnestness let the 
ractice of all four be enjoined. A pupil who con- 
leone his conduct to a course of action based upon 
these, will not be likely to violate the rules; but if 
he should do so, it might be well to inquire which is 
most at fault the pupil or the rule? Should the 
conduct of the teacher be a model in these particu- 
lars, he may observe the force of the old proverb, 
“ Example is more powerful than precept.” 

If, on the contrary, he should practice deception 
in his intercourse with his pupils, or resort to arti- 
fices, for any purpose whatever, he may expect to 
forfeit their confidence and lose their respect. He 
who is destitute of refinement, or.a stranger to the 
ordinary rules of good breeding, would better select 
some other vocation than that of instructing the 
young; and he who fails in consideration for the 
comfort of his pupils, and who takes no especial 
pains to promote their enjoyment will be likely to 
find them violating the proprieties of time and place, 
and manifesting a general disregard for the fitness 
of things. 

To insure sincerity or candor, there must not be 
too much fear. A proper respect for authority is a 
very different mental condition from that of abject 
fear which is the result of undue force. This fear 
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is one of the most fruitful sources of deception. 
Tyranny in the family, the school-room, or the 
nation is almost certain to produce either servility or 
rebellion, according to the temperament of the sub- 
jects; while the wholesome restraint which is neces- 
sary to secure good order in every community, is 
entirely compatible with self-respect and candor. 

Courtesy must be manifested by acts rather than 
explained in words: and where it has been properly 
attended to at home, the teacher will find little diffi 
culty in cultivating it in the school, provided he be 
an exemplar of refinement and good-breeding. 

What courtesy is tu our peers, respect is to our 
superiors ; let the superiority be that of age, station 
or merit. It seems to bea sort of half-way mark 
between courtesy and reverence, and a certain 
amount of it is an ornament to any young person. 

Consideration is more likely to be violated than 
any of the other three particulars. The pupil who 
would scorn to be found derelict in candor, to whom 
courtesy has become as a second nature, and who is 
not lacking in respect, often fails to regard the time, 
the place, the circumstances, and even the property. 
He does not mean to be naughty, but just at the 
critical moment his love of fun predominates, he 
does not stop to consider consequences, and hence 
the misdemeanor is committed. In dealing with 
offences of this kind, the teacher should be able to 
discriminate between motive and result; for while 
the latter may cause great annoyance, and even 
serious inconvenience, the former may be free from 
any taint of malice or evil intention. In such cases 
whether¢property or feelings have been injured, the 
pupil must endeavor to place matters upon the same 

ooting that they occupied before the “mischief 
occurred. Let him feel all the responsibility, and 
have the entire charge of the repairs ; for the teacher 
will be fully occupied in preserving his own equan- 
imity, and in restraining his tongue. 

This distinction between disorder and misconduct 
should be well defined; the former being merely 
something out of time, or out of place; while the 
latter is wrong at all times, and in all places. 

It should be constantly borne in mind that the 
formation of character is a matter of far greater 
moment than the orderly appearance of a school- 
room. The more responsibility is placed upon a 

upil, the greater is the opportunity to discover 
atent traits of character, and to develop the good 
that is in him; while the more he is compelled to 
ield to the force of mere authority, the less will he 
be likely to respect himself or the governing power. 

The right of appeal, which is accorded to a crimi- 
nal in a court of justice, should not be denied to a 
pupil in a well-ordered school. But, by all means, 
encourage an appeal to the teacher, rather than from 
him. hen a direct command has been given in 
the class-room, the pupils must know that then, 

“Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do—” 


and if each one has the knowledge and assurance 
that before the close of the day he will have the 
opportunity to appear before his teacher and make a 
fall statement of his case, he will cheerfully obey 
the command, or accept the reprimand, knowing that 


it is the result of a mistake, and that in the course of 
a few hours he will be vindicated. 

These private interviews have a tendency to bring 
teacher and pupil very near together; and if con- 
ducted in a proper spirit, they afford excellent oppor- 
tunities for a word of advice or caution on some 
subject other than that for which the interview was 
called. A short, bat applicable lesson in Ethics 
may then and there be given, which will be likely to 
prove more effective than whole chapters of specula- 
tive philosophy. 

Lastly, and mostly, we must be very careful not 
to moralize too much. While it is our duty to 
embrace suitable opportunities to drop “ the word in 
season,” we must strictly observe that it fall upon 
attentive ears and enter willing minds. An over- 
charge at any time, may close the way for even a 
seasonable remark in the future; but the example 
of the teacher’s conduct will be a lesson which the 
pupils are daily learning; and every sincere mani- 
festation of his unselfish interest in their welfare will 
be sure to meet its reward. 

Hue FouLke. 

Clifton Springs, N. Y., 1st mo. 22, 1885. 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 








Wuar a beautiful law of compensation the Divine 
Father has established for "His creature, man, that, 
even amid our heaviest sorrows, the more we seek 
unselfishly to alleviate the sorrows of others, to lift 
their burdens, to sympathize with their trials, the 
more do we find our own sorrows assuaged, our 
burdens lifted, and a healing balm applied to our 
wounds. 

I seem to be a marvel to myself at times, with"all 
that has been crowded into my life the past year, 
that no moments of depression have been mine to 
endure. Although at seasons my sorrow would seem 
about to overwhelm as a flood, then there would 
come some loving mission to perform, some asking 
heart to minister unto, calling me out of self, and 


resulting in a quiet, peaceful, restful state, calling 
out a deeper love than before for my Heavenly 
Father. 





Now for thyself a little word of encouragement 
seems to arise. Do not be too anxious regarding the 
future of our Society. Just do, day by day, what is 
unfolded, and then thy part of the work will be all 
completed, and God will care for the rest. I some- 
times think we hinder our own usefulness by an over 
anxiety regarding what others ought to do, both in 
a temporal and a spiritual point of view. I think, 
with ——, that there are too many, who cling to old 
ways, forget that there may be a progress in a collec- 
tive organization as well as in individual experience, 
and they may bind fetters upon younger minds that 
are hard to bear. And yet there needs the exercise 
of much patience on the part of the younger mem- 
bers not to go off in other directions hastily, or to 
conclude the wisdom of age is always dimmed by an 
undue reverence for the past. 
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[ see by the papers that Friends in Philadelphia 
are making quite a stir trying to find some means to 
interest the young and build up our Society, which 
I suppose is all right so far as it goes, but I think 
the trouble lies far back of our meetings. It is in 
our homes, in our every-day walks in life, to throw 
around our children good and kindly influences, to 
make them feel that they have our love and sympa- 
thy, and to try to draw them to us in loving trust. 
The longer I live the more I am convinced that 
many parents, ourselves not excepted. hold their 
children too far away from them, not because they 
do not love them, but in their youth they do not 
want to be bothered, or their noise worries them; 
hence they are made to be quiet, or allowed to find 
amusement some place else; thus they grow up with- 
out that kind and loving care that should be ex- 
tended to them: we are even more ready to censure 
than to praise. In childhood they need encourage- 
ment, they need the loving care of the parent to 
guide them in the right path, and to set them a good 
example in well doing, and in youth to impress upon 
their minds the importance of attending to or obey- 
ing that “still, small voice” in their own hearts, 
however small it may be, that if attended to will be 
their guide in all their business, as well as privat 
affairs in life ; then we would have no trouble to get 
our children to go to meeting. 

Too many build up their religion on the tradi- 
tions of the forefathers—they depend on the letter 
instead of the spirit that giveth life; as long as this 
is the condition of the Society we cannot prosper. 





SOCIETY SELF-RESPECT. 


Any association whose reputation is not pro- 
tected by its members, must necessarily suffer loss. 
History informs us, that the founders of our religious 
Society call themselves “ Friends,” in accordance 
with the language of Jesus to his disciples, “ Ye are 
my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
In the year 1651 Jervas Bennett, a prosecuting 
justice of the peace, gave George Fox the name of 
Quaker because he bade the magistrates before whom 
he was then arraigned, to “tremble at the word of 
the Lord.” Hume gives the following cause for the 
title, “the violent enthusiasm of this sect, like all 
high passions being too strong for the weak nerves to 
sustain, threw the preachers into convulsions and 
shakings and distortions of limbs, and they thence 
received the appellation of Quakers.” 

This title given in scorn has since attached 
itself to the Society, and it is now more generally 
known by the name Quakers than that of Friends. 
Webster defines Friends to be “one of the religious 
sects usually called Quakers by those not of the 
sect.” If the words Quaker and Quakerism were 
applied to the Society and its doctrines, by only those 
not of the Society, we might rest content, for persecu- 
tion is growth to the church. But Friends them- 
selves have, in a semi-official manner, embraced the 
false title and we find it used by them from the 
meeting-gallery, in controversial writings, school- 
books and society papers, it can also be found spread 
over our Monthly meeting minutes. Is it proper, 
dignified, useful or truthful for Friends to do so? 
































Does it not tend to the lowering of the standard of 
the church, and its loss in membership? 


Ridicule may be made a powerful weapon for evil 


as Friends have found by experience in their attempt 
to civilize Indians, some of their most promising 
pupils and converts have after return to their people 
cast aside every vestige of civilization, rather than 
bear the name of “ white man” or “ white woman,” 
given to them in derision by their associates, and 
why should the members of a religious Society whose 
principles are founded on right and truth assume to 
be what they are not? If Hume’s account of the 
“ violent enthusiasm of the sect” was a proper cause 
for such a title in the days of our fathers, no such 
charge can be made against. its members of the 
present age, and the title is now inappropriate as 
applied to us. 
individual who, having in younger life acquired some 
ridiculous nick-name should in maturer years insist 
upon using that title as a signature to important 
public papers, would not his associates consider him 
an imbecile? If it would be injurious for an individual 
thus to degrade himself, how much more improper is 
it for a minister of the Society of Friends, an editor 
of a Society paper, or a member of the Society, to 
speak of their religious Society by that scornful 
name of “ Quakers.” 


What would be the condition of an 


The words “Quaker” and “ Quakerism” do not 


appear in our rules of discipline or titles of religious 
meetings, hence are not officially owned by the 
Society of Friends, why should members of the 


Society use them or acknowledge them as applicable 
to them and their religion. I repudiate the name of 
Quaker as applied to myself, I have frequently felt 
it my duty to reprove Friends when using it, and 
now Si the subject before the Executive Committee 
of the Association on Reforms in the Society for its 
consideration. 
Barctay WHITE. 





AND THAT IS ALL. 





A little dreaming such as mothers know: 
A little lingering over dainty things; 
A happy heart, wherein hupe all — 
Stirs like a bird at dawn that wakes and sings— 
And that is all. 


A little clasping to her yearning breast; 
A little musing over future years ; 
A heart that prays, ‘‘ Dear Lord, Thou knowest best, 
But spare my flower life’s bitterest rain of tears””— 
And that is all. 


A little spirit speeding through the night ; 
A little home grown lonely, dark and chill; 
A sad heart, groping blindly for the light, 
A little grave beneath the hill— 
And that is all. 


A little gathering of life’s broken thread ; 
A little patience ~~ back the tears; 
A heart that sings, ‘‘ Thy darling is not dead, 
God keeps him safe through 
And that is all. 


Macmilian’s Magazine. 


is eternal years ’’— 





Happy are they who set apart some portion of 
time, as did the pious King David, in order to think 
of their God, and to think of nothing else. 
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Ir is generally conceded that anything to which 
we give our undivided attention prospers at our 
hands. And this applies equally to religious or- 
ganizations. In proportion as we individually give 
our whole allegiance’ to the church of our choice 
love it and work for its growth, in so much its 
strength increases. We look upon the church or- 
ganization as next to the family interest and in this 
we see our duty clear. We watch over it lovingly, 
are quick to see wherein we can benefit it so that its 
beloved inmates may be made healthier and happier. 
In our visits away from it our attachment to it is 
often strengthened and we gladly return perchance 
with some new thought to be moulded into com- 
pleteness for the improvement of its sacred domain. 

So ina similar way should we show our alle- 
giance to our Society. First seek earnestly to know 
if it is the right fold into which we are gathered, and 
then give it of our best service. 

If it is to be helpful to us in leading us to a larger 
and fuller acquaintance with the Divine Spirit it has 
@ just claim to our steadfast allegiance. Like Paul 
beseeching his followers to “hold fast the profession 
of our faith without wavering,” so should we, that 
we may grow and flourish as a people and be worthy 
of the blessing promised to the faithful. 

EE 

“Frrenps.”—As believers in immediate com- 
munion with the Father of Spirits we must recognize 
our independence of one another. In the silence of 
our worship each one may uninterruptedly seek that 
food which his soul needs, and the spirit ,may with- 
draw to commune with that source of strength which 
is not far from every one of us; these are moments 
of exaltation in which life as it may be is set before 
us, when a holy pattern is shown us that may be in- 
wrought upon the common duties and pleasures of 
life and thus harmonize them with a pure ideal. 
This is the sacred upper chamber whither the soul 
may fly’ and to which no other can be admitted; 
here is obtained the bread that never fails and the 
water that is always sure. This spiritual bread 
strengthens us for action, and action brings us down 
amongst our friends and fellow laborers where we 
may put to service that which we have freely re- 


ceived; here we are no longer independent, but. 


mutually dependent. Friends, we call ourselves, 
implying in our very name the obligation of being 
helpful to one another. 

To allow full liberty to our independent spiritual 






relations with our Heavenly Father, and at the same 
time to be entirely true to our dependent relations 
one to another as an organized Society, is to put in 
practice the full meaning of “ Friend.” Independence 
of one’s fellow men and of the affairs of life, carried 
to an extreme, produces the recluse, the visionary 
and impractical dreamer whose introverted mind, 
dwelling always among the clouds does not produce 
the fruits of the Spirit; and yet the character which 
does not possess a share of the “life which is hid 
with Christ in God” has not built upon the Rock 
which is the sure foundation. In all designs for the 
advancement of our Society, we must ever keep in 
view the spirituality of our profession, and we should 
not fail to present the idea that until there has been 
an apprehension of those truths which are only re- 
vealed to the inmost understanding we are not in the 
full sense, Friends. How easily each one of us can 
call up in mental vision an example of this com- 
bined, or we might say dual, existence; one whose 


as open to sympathize with all human woes, whose 
counsel and advice showed a mind capable of work- 
ing for general good, and yet whose spirit dwelt apart 
in a higher realm and thereby gave to his human 
nature a glow of heavenly light. 


Complete as we feel such a character to be and 
greatly to be desired we know it is not attainable in 
aday. Until the perfect day dawns what good use 
shall we make of the twilight hours? While we 
“tarry at Jerusalem” waiting to be “endued with 
power from on high” what can we engage in to pro- 
fit? Evidently to exercise the gifts which we possess, 
is the wise thing to do; occupy the share of under- 
standing that we have until the Christ shall come, 
when if he opens greater duties before us, and wider 
as well as different fields of usefulness we shall not 
be less able to work than if we had waited inactively 
for his appearing. And those who have attained 
the mountain tops of clear vision, how fervent they 
should be to aid the inexperienced who are faith- 
fully doing the duty that is shown them,—let not a 
spirit which says “it is naught” chill an earnest 
endeavor. Surely in the Society of Friends the in- 
experienced need the counsel of the experienced ; 
those who have not yet received sight need the guid- 
ing hand of those who walk as in the noonday sun ; 
the children in knowledge need instruction, and “ to 
prepare the way of the Lord” is the high privilege 
of those who have attained unto wisdom. Helping 
each other, mutually dependent as members of an 
organization, may we, while differing in services pre- 
serve throughout our whole body the unity of the 
spirit, and be in reality as in name, Friends. 


hands were ever ready to help others, whose heart: 
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MARRIAGES. 





THOMAS—RICHARDSON.—At the residence of 


the bride’s father, Wilmington, Del., by Friends’ 
ceremony, Seymour Preston Thomas, of New York 
city, son of Dr. William W. and Beulah P. Thomas, 
of Wilmington, Del., and Susan Woolston, daughter 
of George and the late Sarah W. Richardson. 


WING—REMINGTON.—On Second mo. 3d, 1885, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Dr. Stephen Rogers Wing, of Pernambuco, 
Brazil, son of Stephen R. and Elizabeth C. Wing, of 
Sandwich, Barnstable co., Mass., and Lydia, daugh- 


ter of John C. and Margaret S. Remington, of Phila- 
delphia. 





DEATHS. 


ASH.—On Secqnd month 3d, 1885, in West Caln 
township, Chester co., Phineas Ash, in his 81st year. 


BUDD.—On Twelfth mo. 28th, 1884, at Mt. Holly, 
N.J., Achsah J. Budd. 


CHEVINGTON.—On Twelfth mo. 8th, 1884, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Enoch Kester, Judah 
Chevington, in the 84th year of his age. 


ELDRIDGE.—On Seventh-day morning, First mo. 
18th, 1885, in West Chester, Pa., Reuben Eldridge, in 
his 84th year. 


FELL.—On Seventh-day, First mo, 10th, 1885, at 
his residence, New London, Chester co., Pa.. Wm. J. 
Fell, in his 74th year. 


GAUSE.—On First month 15th, 1885, in Kennett 
Square, Pa., Martha W., wife of LeviGause. ‘ 


GRISCOM.—On Second mo. 9th, 1885, in Philadel- 


hia, William Griscom, in his 81st year; an elder of 


treen Street Monthly Meeting. e was clerk of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting from 1854 to 1865. 


HELL.—On First mo. 21st, 1885, in Philadelphia, 
Kate, wife of Samuel Hell, aged 31. Interment at 
Darby Friends’ ground. 


KESTER.—On Twelfth month 19th, 1884, at his 
residence, in Locust township, Columbia county, Pa., 
Encch Kester, in the 66th year of his age ; a member 
and elder, belonging to Roaring Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

PAXSON.—On Second month 2d, 1885, at the resi- 
dence of her brother, Alfred Paxson, near Stanton, 
Del., of te pneumonia, Sarah W. Paxson, daugh- 
ter of Phebe and the late Joseph W. Paxson, in the 
57th year of her age; 
Monthly Meeting. 


POTTER.—On Twelfth mo. 16th, 1884, at his resi- 
dence, in Battle Creek, Mich., Nathaniel Potter, in 
the 83d year of his age. 

His end was peace and blessed assurance. Possess- 
ing his senses to the last, he gave direction that his 
funeral should be conducted in great simplicity. He 
was beloved by his neighbors and friends, pos- 
sessing a mind of fine culture and many amiable vir- 
tues that endeared him the most to those that knew 
him best. He had been in failing health for a long 
time, but grew rapidly worse the last few days of his 
life and quietly passed away to rest, we trust, in his 
eternal home, E. A. G. 


RICHARDS.—On Second month 5th, 1885, at their 
residence, Cecil co., Md., Mary A., widow of Isaac 8. 
Richards. 


ROBERTS.—On First mo. 27th, 1885, in Norristown, 
Pa., David H. Roberts, in his 37th year, son of Wil- 
liam Roberts, of New Centreville, Pa. 


SATTERTHWAIT.—On First month 23d, 1885, at 


a member of Wilmington 





Crosswicks, N. J., Elizabeth, daughter of Charles and 
the late Phebe Jackson Satterth wait, aged 42; a mem- 
ber of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

WHITE.—On Sixth-day, First month 23d, 1885, in 
West Caln, Mary, wife of Thomas White, in her 78th 
year. 

WICKERSHAM.—On Third-day morning, First 
month 18th, 1885, in Parkesburg, Pa., Preston Wick- 
ersham, aged 64 years. 

WILKINS.—On Second mo. 4th, 1885, near Med- 
ford, N. J., Thomas Wilkins, Sr., in his 83d year. 
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OBITUARY. 
“Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace,” 

WILLIAM T. Cocks, one of our most useful and ex- 
emplary Friends, has been called from our midst to 
receive the reward of a well-spent life. We feel his 
loss as only one so worthy could be felt, but he left a 
bright example of a true Christian life which will 
long be remembered. 

Of a cheerful disposition, conscientious, kindly ra- 
ture, faithful in the  gomeyoeyo of duty, ever ready 
to extend a helping hand to the unfortunate, he was 
loved and respected by all who knew him. 

He had not a birthright among Friends, but con- 
vineed in early life of their Christian principles, he 
was a consistent member and worker for more than 
fifty years. He had broad sympathies and wide 
charity, especially interested in the progress of Truth, 
which he advocated with clearness and to the instruc- 
tion of those who heard him. 





“A LIGHTED LAMP is a very small thing; it 
burns calmly and without noise; yet it giveth light 
to all who are in the house.” And so there is a 
quiet influence which, like the flame of a scented 
lamp, fills many a home with light and fragrance. 

“Let your Tight so shine before men that -they 
may see your good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. ’—Me Cheyne. 





From our Special Correspondent. 
THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Continued from page 327 of last volume. 


A saunter through the space taken by California 
not only makes one feel very small, but very hun- 
gry. Such luscious-looking fruits, both crystallized 
and canned; such toothsome nuts, such fat vegeta- 
bles! -What would you say to a 222-pound pump- 
kin, a 118 pound squash, an 81-pound beet? But of 
course the country that can produce trees 18 feet in 
diameter is not going to take a back seat when it 
comes to vegetables. Sections of two of the giant 
trees are shown, and one feels like proposing to the 
group standing about them to join hands and play 
“ ring-around rosy.” Then, when one reflects that 
this 18-foot tree is 3,700 years old, one feels like beg- 
ging its pardon for such a frivolous idea. 

Seven or eight large cases of ferns and grasses, a 
superb private collection of precious minerals, a dis- 
play of California honey (both strained and in the 
comb), a pavilion made entirely of parti-colored 
soaps, a bale of Alfalfa hay (of which six crops can 
be raised in one season, and which yields 8 to 12 
tons to the acre), grain displays from different coun- 
ties and ranches, silkworm spinning apparatus and 
cocooning ladder, fine ores and beautifully polished 
woods—one begins to feel as if “ the glorious climate 
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of California” might do anything well that it should 
turn its hand to, and to wonder if -Eldorado has not 
really been hit upon at,last. 

Nevada has a very creditable display, though 
everything in the neighborhood of the California 
space = by comparison. Several cases of the 
flora of the territory and a large collection of min- 
erals, also of fruit and vegetables, are sensibly 
arranged on{tables, in parailel rows, which, if not so 
effective, makes one better able to judge of the 
quantity of the display. The territory sends some 
curiosities from the mounds and the pueblos, and 
has an interesting case of shooting-irons, probably 
belonging to old ’49ers. - 

Arizona runs to minerals, of which she has a mag- 

nificent display, both as to quality and quantity. A 
large piece of copper ore attracts special attention. 
Some remarkable things are shown here, such as 
stones from the petrified forests, ornaments made 
from the wood and fibre of the prickly pear, and 
some Zuni pottery, red with black decorations. The 
presiding genius of the place seems to be a large 
Rocky Mountain sheep, who lies on his shelf, and 
placidly views (if stuffed sheep can view) every- 
thing that goes on. 
The mineral exhibit of Colorado is fine, also. She 
has a house built of different minerals, and an inge- 
niously contrived sectional view of the first national 
mine, showing veins and ledges, galleries and cham- 
bers, hoisting apparatus and miners at work. 

A pyramid, with gilded top and silver base, repre- 
sents the actual amount of silver and gold mined in 
Colorado between the years 1859 and 1885, the sil- 
ver ne to $5,000,000, and the gold to $45,- 


The Colorado Agricultural College has a large 
space, off to one side, where the grains raised by the 
college, and seeds, minerals and tools made by the 
studente, are elegantly arranged. 

New Mexico was in great confusion at my last 
visit, from which she has probably extricated herself 
since. Her minerals, grains and vegetables looked 
as if they would be worth seeing when put in place. 
The genus loci here was a fine deer. 

Oregon has her grains and fruits in good order, 
and is only second to California in the size of her 
vegetables. She shows a 41-pound head of cabbage 
and a 58-pound rutabaga. Some beautiful samples 
of wool rather surprise one who has not been accus- 
tomed to think of Oregon as a sheep-raising country. 
One of the handsomest things I have yet seen in the 
Exposition is a section, about seven feet high, of a 
maple burl. The wood branches out in knots so 
beautifully curled that it seems the work of a wood 
carver, and the polished surface of the tree where it 
has been cut shows the finest of grain imaginable. 

Aside from minerals, the collection of Wyoming is 
on for the odd and curious things that 
have been gathered together. Stalactites from Yel- 
lowstone Park, and a strange curly formation of 
stone (caused by the action of hot water in the gey- 
sers there), a fossil section of tree (hollowed out and 
showing the inside walls a mass of crystals), are 
among the curiosities. A large exhibit of Indian 
work, such as moccasins, blankets, baskets, caps, leg- 
gings, belts, shirts and pouches, takes {up much of 


the space, while a chained fox and wild cat make 
one feel rather timid about entering the territory’s 
precincts, until one finds that they are not so alive 
as they look. The chief curiosity of Wyoming, the 
woman who votes, was not on exhibition, though I 
dare say she had much to do with making the dis- 
play a success. ; 

Montana has the usual exhibit of grains, vegeta- 
bles and minerals, equaling in extent and kind that 
of most of the territories, and renders herself as 
formidable as possible by bristling with the heads of 
elk, bison and cougar. ; 

The grain and mineral exhibits of Idaho promised 
to be very fine when I last looked up this corner of 
the building, but confusion reigned, and one could 
discern but little in reportable condition. As with 
Montana, trophies of the chase decorated every post. 

Besides Dakota Park, of which I wrote you as 
one of the features of the building, this territory has 
a large bark house, in which specimens of the smaller 
animals and cases of Indian work are on exhibition. 
A hanging canoe, some fifteen feet long, made of 
grains, has a graceful effect. 

With Minnesota and Wisconsin, the round of the 
Government Building is finished. The former was 
fast getting into shape when I saw it last, and a 
number of cases showed that a large display was 
expected. Some beautiful samples of decorative 
work sent by the Woman’s Exchange (of Milwaukee, 
I believe), filled one of the cases, and some little 
wood-bound missals, inlaid, sent by Mrs. Alexander 
Mitchell, were especially choice. The school exhibit 
is to be with the rest of the State exhibit, instead of 
in the gallery. A diagram showing the average 
yield, value, etc., of the chief crops of the State for 
the last ten years, gives one a better idea of its suit- 
ability for farming than any number of designs in 
grain, or any showing of exceptional harvests, but 
these, nevertheless, are a great help in rendering the 
Exposition artistic and attractive. The pavilion of 
the milling interest of Minnesota is noticeable, also 
the display of the State Fishery Commission. The 
University of Minnesota sends a handsome collec- 
tion of animals, including birds, native to the State. 
Woods, fruits, vegetables, etc., augment the exhibit, 
and an unusual feature is a reading-room opened by 
a publishing company of the State, at which one can 
obtain books and pamphlets relative to its progress, 
etc., and its principal newspapers. If the educa- 
tional exhibit were down here, instead of upstairs, 
it would be a worthy rival of that of Massachusetts, 
for it is one of the best in the gallery. 

New Orleans, First mo. 16, 1885. 


DAY BY DAY. 


Jane Taylor has written a simple parable which 
has in it a great lesson. 

A little clock had just been finished by the maker 
and put onashelf in his wareroom between two older 
clocks, who were busy ticking away the noisy seconds. 
“Well,” said one of the clocks to the new comer, 
“So you’ve started on this task; I’m sorry for you. 
You’re ticking bravely now, but you'll be tired 
enough before you get,through your thirty-three mil- 
lion ticks.” “ Thirty-three million ticks!” said the 


M. W. P. 
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frightened clock, “ why, I never could do that,” and 
it stood still instantly with despair. “ Why, you 
silly thing,” said the other clock at this moment, 
“ why do you listen to such words? It’s nothing of 
the kind. You’ve only got to make one tick this 
moment; there, now, isn’t that easy, and now an- 
other the next moment, and that is just as easy, and 
so right along.” “Oh, if that’s all,” cried the new 
clock, “that’s easily done, and so here I go,” and 
started bravely on again, making a tick a moment, 
and not counting the months and millions, But 
when the year was ended, it had made thirty-three 
million vibrations without knowing it. 





writers and preachers of our own time, and the most 
loving biographer of his great teacher. 

In Stanley’s Life of Arnold, by the way, a wonder- 
fully good book for teachers to read and ponder 
over), we find set down some of the reasons, or traits 
of character, that accounted for Arnold’s vast per- 
sonal influence on the youth of ers who were so 
happy as to be placed in his hands. “ His interest 
and sympathy with the boys far exceeded any direct 
manifestation of it toward them, and the impression 
which he produced upon them was derived, not so 
much from any immediate intercourse or conversa- 
tion with him, as from the general influence of his 
whole character displayed consistently whenever he 
appeared before them. This influence, with its con- 
sequent effects, was gradually on the increase during 
the whole of his stay . . . till it became the fashion 
to think and talk of him with pride and affection.” 

The liveliness and simplicity of his whole behavior 
must always have divested his earnestness of any 
appearance of moroseness and affectation. “ He calls 
us fellows” was the astonished expression of the boys 
when, soon after his first coming, they heard him 
_ of them by the familiar name in use amongst 
themselves ; and in his later years, they observed 
with pleasure the unaffected interest with which, in 
the long autumn afternoons, he would stand in the 
school-field and watch the issue of their favorite 
game of foot ball. 

With very little boys, his manner partook of that 
ga kindness and tenderness which always marked 

is intercourse with children ; in examining them in 
the lower forms, he would sometimes take them on 
his knee, and go through picture-books, of the Bible 
or of English history, covering the text of the nar- 
rative with his hand, and making them explain 
to him the subject of the several prints. . . . 
With older pupils, the dread which the stern- 
ness of character of the great master inspired, 
was mingled with an involuntary and perhaps, 
an unconscious respect, born of the sense of man- 
liness and straightforwardness of his dealings, 
and still more by the sense of the general force of his 
moral character; by the belief (to use the words of 
different pupils) in “ his extraordinary knack, for I 
can call it nothing else, of showing that his object in 
punishing or reproving was not his own good or 
pleasure, but that of the boy ;” “in a truthfulness in 
a sort of moral transparency ;” in the fixedness or 
his purpose, and the searchingness of his practical 
insight into boys,” by a consciousness, almost amount- 
ing to solemnity, that “when his eye was upon you, 
he looked into your inmost heart ;” that there was 
something in his very tone and outward aspect, before 
which anything low, or false or cruel, instinctively 
ou ane enna). ey SL GS 

As boys advanced in the school, there “ grew up 
a deep admiration, partaking largely of the nature 
of awe, and this softened into a sort of loyalty, which 
remained even in the closer, more affectionate 
sympathy of later years.” “I am sure,” writes a 
pupil who had no personal communication with him 
whilst at school, and but little afterwards, and who 
never was in the Sixth Form, “ that I do not exagger- 
ate my feelings when I say that I felt a love and 
reverence for him as one of quite awful greatness 
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PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF OUR TEACHERS. 


Read at an Educational Conference, held First mo. 24th, 1885, at 
Race Street Meeting-house. 





I have been asked to give my views on this topic, 
and while quite unwilling to appear as the critic of 
the able and careful teachers who are an honor to 
our schools, it seems not unsuitable to say a word 
upon personal influence in its effects upon the young. 

One of the most effective arguments for the send- 
ing of the boys and girls to great institutions of learn- 
ing, over which preside persons of genius and dis- 
tinguished learning, is the enobling influence these 
eminent instructors may be reasonably expected to 
have upon the formative minds of youth. Many of 
us have vivid remembrance of the boas of our child- 
hood some 30 or 35 years ago, when our fathers 
deemed it one of the best gifts they could bestow 
upon their boys to send them for educational ad- 
vantages to the wretched old slave mart of Alex- 
andria, Va. And why? Because there was the 
comfortable henitiiieethect conducted by that grand 
typical Friend, Benjamin Hallowell. His splendid 
er qualities, both moral, religious and intel- 
ectual, his courteousness which was as beautiful as 
it was perfect, his noble scholarship as well as his 
energy and faithfulness as an instructor, and his 
genuine love for boys, were well known; and many 
wise fathers knew what was likely to be the result of 
years under the influence of such a teacher. It was 
something like the magnetic power of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, of Rugby, who by his manliness, his sincerity, 
his sound learning, his truly philosophical mind and 
his healthy religious influence raised up the institu- 
tion with which he was identified to its enviable 
eminence among the schools of England. The’great 
and deeply beloved teacher lives again in the student, 
and the London Quarterly Review echoed the voices 
of many who had sat at the feet of Arnold when it 
characterized him in 1844 “as a complete character, 
complete in its union of moral and intellectual gifts 
... for his greatness did not consist in the pre- 
eminence of any single quality, but in several 
remarkable powers, thoroughly leavened and per- 
vaded by an ever-increasing moral nobleness.” 

One of his traits of character or of mind, was a 
philosophical and:liberal habit of thought which led 
to the formation of enlightened and liberal religious 
views. These were remarkably reproduced in his 
students, pre-eminent among whom was Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster, one of the most eminent of the 
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and goodness, for whom I well remember that I used 
to think I would gladly lay down my life.” 

And so our teachers of to-day are being the 
builders of character; and the instructor who 
recognizes the weight of responsibility which his 
function imposes upon him may well be awed in 
contemplating it. More or less complicated questions 
of right and wrong; are continually arising in the 
school-room, and the®teacher is required to act in the 
judicial capacity. The instructor must pause in the 
midst of work more directiy intellectual, and make a 
decision more or less difficult, which must be just 
and yet politic. He sets up a standard of rectitude 
which may be remembered many years to come and 
may influence the action of the youth before him 
long after the teacher rests in death. The “ policy” 
of a teacher’s decision rests on the peculiarities of 
natural gifts on one side or another, on the known 
parental influence, or parental wishes, and on the 
special needs of the parties. An impression of right 
is made on the part of students who have affection 
for the teacher ; or if the teacher decides unjustly, or 
otherwise unwisely, the moral sense is educated 
amiss, and the students have precedent of wrong- 
doing which may be an evil seed dropped into the 
garden of the heart of which no one can know the 
growth. A teacher much beloved by those he in- 
structs, can mould his pupils to almost any pattern ; 
and quite as much wena as intellectually. Opinions 
beliefs, habits and manners, depend greatly upon the 
teacher, who has the ear of the pupil more than 
either father or mother, and more iat the preacher 
in the sanctuary. Wetdoubt not this is evident to 
every thoughtful person who has ever been engaged 
in the guidance and instruction of the young. 

A mother of an interesting family of three little 
children remarked to me recently, that seeing them 
play “ mother ” was startling to oe by the innocent 
exactness with which they reproduced her tones, her 
actions, and her words. The sense of responsibility 
becomes painful indeed in the light of such revela- 
tions; and many a teacher has been startled in view 
of his pupils playing “ school ” innocently caricatur- 
ing him in tone, manner and word. 

On the other hand almost all of us can recall to 
memory some teacher to whom most grateful remem- 
brance is due, and from whose conversations remem- 
bered vividly after many years, date many an impulse 
to faithful endeavor, resulting in the attainment of a 
higher level of thought, and greater excellence of 
performance. We hold these as benefactors, and 
pore keep them enshrined as sacred and precious 

yond all other friends. Even the errors and in- 
adequacies of the teacher become a matter of tolera- 
tion if not of imitation to the inexperienced child. 
A little lad, when checked for unnecessarily emphatic 
use of local, or wildly idiomatic language, replied 
with supreme confidence in his position ; “ Why pap 
says that!” And another when reproved for indulg- 
ing in a pi could use the same defence: “ M 


amenities of life; for the teacher represents, in a 
great degree, the parental authority and unction. 
We have ever laid a high value on what we may 
call the “ Quaker bias,” and I believe have been too 
careless of late about the sectarian bias liable to be 
derived from a favorite teacher. There are instances, 


‘even, where mothers have entrusted their girls for a 


season to conventual boarding-schools. Here the re- 
cluse instructors keep closest watch and ward over 
their charge, watching every word, and with very 

reat skill, by gradual and most gentle advances, 
implanting the rudiments of Romanism—until, when 
the time comes for them to return to home life, they 
are found ready to take monastic vows, and so are 
lost to the life of liberty and light and progress 
which is the rightful heritage of healthful youth of 
our country and time. ; 

Friends have deemed it right to guard their youth 
from such dire possibilities, and have sought to pro- 
vide schools under the care of preparative and 
monthly meetings, and under the conduct of teachers 
strictly in sympathy with our principles and testi- 
monies, even if not in membership with us. I be- 
lieve it to be the bounden duty of our teachers to 
give their influence in the direction of the Quaker 
cult—and that none should accept the solemn respon- 
sibility of leadership of the children of Friends who 
cannot conscientiously co-operate in the advocacy of 
our principles and testimonies. A mere remark at 
times, or a few minutes quiet conversation may direct 
and guide thought into the channels which are favor- 
able to the growth which is desired. Equally easy, 
is it, to turn away the young inquirer from the 
simple faith and profession of their fathers, especially 
in cases where the home training has been merely 
passive—not active. 

Solomon of old seems to have known an important 
principle in regard to the education of youth: 
“Train up achild in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” The ac- 
tive or Solomonic methods for the training of youth, 
have long since fallen into discredit, at least among 
Friends,—and now we must look more to the per- 
sonal influence of the men and women to whom is 
committed the care of the hours of the most recep- 
tive period of life, when character is crystallizing 
round points of attraction. 

We may well look with anxiety to the faithful and 
able teachers, whose gentleness and faithfulness 
endear them to the dikion. and give them such 
power to mould minds and hearts, and to supplement 
the possible inadequacy of parental influence. S. R. 

—orenaaeaatieeniiesceene 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


WEIMER IN WINTER. 


AN AMERICAN STUDENT'S CHRISTMAS OUTING. 








An American lady was visiting some American 


ie here in Halle, and we heard she was going 


straight to Weimer, a trip we had long been intend- 


father smokes every day, my brother smokes, and all | ing to make, so we decided at once to join forces, as 


my uncles smoke; they wouldn’t do it if it wasn’t 
nice.” 

So with the schoolmaster. What he does, is liable 
to be the warrant for the pears action in matters 
hygienic, or moral, as well as in relation to the 


three can travel better than two or one. We just 
made the train at 7.45 A. M., and no more, for this 
is a land where one gets very lazy about getting up 
in the morning, and the Germans take their time 
about getting meals, and the drosshke man was too 


ee 
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slow. However, we got off nicely, and about 10 
o’clock reached classic Weimer. We first went to the 
museum, after having engaged a sleigh and driver (it 
had snowed the day before) and there we spent a de- 
lightful hour and a half. Most of our time was 
devoted to a room of frescoes out of Ulysses’ wander- 
ings by Preller, a German artist of this century. I 
never saw such beautiful pictures, each figure stood 
out like life, and the coloring was exquisite. There 
were other works of German artists and a few of 
foreign ones, but these pictures were to us the finest. 
This museum is not to be compared to those at Berlin 
and Dresden, but still it is well worth a visit if only 
to see the Preller room. 

We went from{there in our sleigh, eating our lunch 
on the way, as we had not time to eat it at any other 
place, through the quaint old streets, with their old 

ouses, to the {jchurch, the Marks-kirche. The 
principal treasure of this church is an altar picture, by 
one of Germany’s oldest painters, Cranach. This 
painting is a queer combination of scenes, out of the 
Old and New Testament, and it would take closer 
inspection than we gave it to remember each. What 
struck us as strange was Luther’s picture next to that 
of John the Baptist, at the left of the cross, as well as 
that of the painter himself. They had a a way 
of putting portraits of people into the pictures, whether 
they belonged there or not. Weimer is the residence 
of the Duke of Weimer, and has been for a number 
of years, so that one hears of any amount of dukes 
and royal personages who lived here and were buried 
in the vaults of the church. But the chief interest 
to us was the fact that Goethe, Germany’s greatest 
poet, and Schiller, Wieland and Herder, all such 
noted poets, lived here together. 

The driver was very talkative, and pointed out all 
the homes where the celebrities lived ; Schiller’s is the 
only one which we can visit. The house is small 
and unpretending and Schiller’s rooms are up in the 
top story, three small rooms, so plain and almost poor 
in their furnishing. One could not but feel touched 
at the sight of the plainness and almost poverty in 
which he lived here the last few years of his life. 
Schiller is the people’s poet, beloved by the Germans 
as Longfellow is at home. 

In front of the theatre stands a beautiful statue 
of Goethe and Schiller, together. There is something 
so imposing about it, more so than any bronze statue 
I ever saw. We rode from the Schiller house to the 
chapel in the church-yard, where we saw the coffins 
of both Goethe and Schiller resting side by side, as 
dear friends in death, and not far from them the hand- 
some sacophagus of their patron and the patron of 
literature, Carl August, Duke of Weimer. It was 
snowing, and all the graves and trees in the church- 
yard were covered with snow, giving a sense of 
perfect quiet and repose, such as one could not feel 
on a bright, summer day. As we walked down the 
avenue leading from the chapel, with the trees arch- 
ing over us covered with a snow foliage, we felt, in- 
deed, that we were leaving sacred dead behind us. 
Weimer is said to be very beautiful in summer, and 
it must-be, but as we had to see it in winter, we could 
not have been more favored, and I do not know 
whether we would have given up this perfect winter 
landscape for the most glorious summer day. Miss 


B. has been traveling in China, Asia, Egypt, etc., and 
she said it did her good tosee such a winter scene. 
We then drove in the softly falling snow out a long 
avenue of Chestnut trees to the summer castle of 
the ducal family. It was an hour and a half ride 
there and back, through the park belonging to the 
castle, but it repaid us*amply; these long avenues 
of trees are beautiful. The only thing we went to see 
there was what is called the natural theatre, a space 
of bushes and trees so trained as to form a stage with 
exits and entrances, and the ground raised aud sodded 
so as to form the seats for spectators. There some 
of the plays of Goethe and Schiller were acted some 
years ago in the open air. It was all covered with 
snow as we saw it, but could imagine how pretty it 
would be in summer. We saw ou our way Goethe’s 
summer house in the park, where he used to live in 
pleasant weather and write. On our way back to the 
railroad we stopped at the castle to see a certain 
number of rooms which are shown to strangers. 
When the royal family are at home, as they are this 
time of year, one cannot get to see the rest of the 
castle. Jt was an odd feeling as we drew up before 
the gate to see the royal sleigh dash past and into 
the court-yard to a farther door. We entered the 
gate on foot and went in to see the rooms. These 
rooms are full of paintings by modern artists, the 
subjects taken from the four poets who lived in 
Weimer. There are four,rooms, one for each poet. 
We had not time to stay as long as we should have 


liked, as it was getting dark and near train time. 


The inlaid marble or polished wooden floors, and all 
the handsome adornments showed we were in royal 
apartments, though the castle from the outside is not 
a | imposing. 

e hastened back to the station, dismissed our 
jovial and good-natured coachman, and were soon on 
our way to Eisenach, which was to be our resting 
place for the night and the scene of our next day’s 
sight-seeing. 

Twefth month, 31st, 1884. F. H. 


POETRY. 
CONSECRATION. 


Suggested by a Christmas card sent to the author represent- 
ing a solitary bird on the branch of a tree, in a storm of rain. 








Tho’ the rain may fall, and the wind be blowing, 
And cold and chill is the wintry blast, 
Tho’ the cloudy sky is still cloudier growing, 
And the dead leaves tell that the summer is past ; 
My face I hold to the stormy heaven, 
Ly heart is as calm as the summer sea ; 
Glad to receive what my God has given, 
Whate’er it be. 
When I feel the cold, I can say, ‘‘ He sends it ;”” 
And His wind blows blessing, I surely know ; 
For I have never a want but He attends it, 
Ane oe heart beats warm, tho’ the winds may 
ow. 
The soft, sweet summer was warm and glowing ; 
Bright were the blossoms on every bough ; 
I trusted Him when the roses were blowing, 
I trust Him now. 
Small were my faith should it weakly falter, 
Now that the roses have ceased to blow ; 
Frail were the trust that now should alter. 
Doubting His love when the storm clouds grow. 
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If I trust Him once, I must trust Him ever; 
And His way is best, tho’ I stand or fall ; 
Through wind and storm He will leave me never, 
He sends it all. 


Why should my heart be faint and fearing? 
Mighty He rules above the storm ; 
Even the wintry blast is cheering, 
’ Showing His power to keep me warm. 
Never a care on my heart is pressing ; 
Never a care can disturb my breast ; 
Everything that He sends, is blessing, 
For He Knows best. 
ELIZABETH BENNETT. 
London, First mo. 28th, 1885. 





THE NEW YEAR. 


I asked the New Year for some motto sweet, 

Some rule of life by which to guide my feet, 

I asked, and paused—it answered soft and low, 
‘*God’s will to know.” 


‘* Will knowledge then suffice, New Year?’ I cried; 
But ere the question into silence died, 
The answer came: ‘‘ Nay, this remember too, 

God’s will to do.”’ 


Once more I asked, ‘‘ Is there still more to tell?”’ 
And once again the answer sweetly fell ; 
“Yes! this one thing all other things above, 
God’s will to love.’ 
—Selected. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Swarthmore College—A most interesting and in- 
structive lecture on comets and meteors was given to 
the students and friends of Swarthmore College on 
the evening, of the 6th inst., by Professor Young, of 
Princeton College. The subject was presented in so 
pleasant a manner, and illustrated with such admir- 
able stereopticon views, that those favored to be pre- 
sent felt it a great privilege, as it is not always that 
astronomical facts are thus happily presented. Pro- 
fessor Young’s close and patient observations in this 
branch of science gives him a well-deserved reputa- 
tion. 

















E. H. Kersrr, Pu. D., lately appointed Associate 
Professor of Chemistry of Bryn Mawr College, is a 
graduate of Swarthmore, in the class of 1880. 





A CORRESPONDENT in San Francisco, Cal., writes : 


We have a meeting of Friends held in a Court room 
in the new City Hall, which is diligently attended by 
a few families of Friends residing here, and we some- 
times have the company of those visiting this coast. 
There are but a few who attend regularly, but we are 
thankful for the privilege, and feel that we have been 
— blessed in our little gatherings; the strength 
gained there helps prepare us to encounter the trials 
we meet in every-day life. 





Onj the afternoon of the 6th of Second month, a 
large and interesting meeting was held at Race 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, to hear the re- 
port of the Executive Committee on the organiza- 
tion of the Association for the increase of interest 
in the Society of Friends. 

The following plan of organization was adopted 
after slight amendment, and much earnest thought 





was expressed as to the lack of true interest apparent 
in many localities, and as to the means by which we 
may hope to gather up our forces and present a 
stronger front to the world: 

lst. We recommend that the association already 
formed be called ‘* The Association for Increasing In- 
terest in the Religious Society of Friends.” 

2d. Any one who is a member of the Society of 
Friends, or who attends and is interested in its meet- 
ings, may become a member of this association. At 
the next meeting of the association following this re- 

rt, any one qualified as above may become a mem- 

er by handing or sending his or her name to the 
clerk. Thereafter, new members may be added upon 
the recommendation of one already a member. 

8d. The association shall meet upon its own ad- 
meee. Special meetings may be called by the 

xecutive Committee. 

4th. All business shall originate in the general meet- 
ings of the association. Any member may submit, in 
writing, with or without explanation, propositions 
calculated to promote the welfare of the eer of 
Friends. These, after being read and explained, if 
explanation be offered, shall be referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee, which shall consider them, and re- 

rt them to the general meeting for action in such 
nou as it may seem best. 

Any person interested is requested to submit, in 
writing, any proposition for the furtherance of the 
objects of the‘association. ; 

At the evening meeting, a paper from our friend, 
Barclay White, was presented and read, on the sub- 
ject of Self-respect. It was an earnest plea for the 
avoidance of the terms “Quaker” and “ Quaker- 
ism.” Our proper cognomen is the “Society of 
Friends.” 

Several Friends expressed themselves on the sub- 
ject, taking various views. Some believe that this 
Society has made its nick-name honored. 

This paper will be found in another column. 

George L. Maris read a brief proposition to the 
effect that we feel that the Society of Friends ought 
to take ‘more care to disseminate our fundamental 
principles, particularly the affirmation that the light 
of the Divine Spirit in the soul is the principal 
guide of human life, ought to be more widely dis- 
seminated in the world by the circulation of printed 
documents. This was submitted to the Executive 
Committee. 

Annie C. Dorland read a paper advocating social 
meetings for literary and religious exercises which 
shall bring together the younger and older members. 

Clement M. Biddle advocated the limitation of 
birthright membership to the years of earlier life, 
leaving the {young to choose for themselves “ whom 
they will serve” on arriving at maturity. 

Louisa J. Roberts spoke earnestly on the topic in- 
troduced by George L. Maris, desiring to call away 
from the various doctrines and dogmas that have en- 
gaged the attention of mankind to the simplicity of 
the truth as we apprehend it. 

The following proposition from the Executive 
Committee was read ; 

There are different conditions of growth and expe- 
rience in religious life, and some of our members need 
and have the right to claim more instruction concern- 
ing our principles and testimonies than they now re- 
ceive in our organization. Properly conductéd First- 
day schools, seeming to meet a great want amongst 
us, should receive the full endorsement, supervision 
and support of our meetings. 


. 
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Samuel Swain warmly advocated the First-day THE LIBRARY. 


School movement, believing it very essential for the : : 
A Reasonable Faith. Short Essays for the Times. 


perpetuation of our religious organization. 
Thomas H. Speakman called attention to the prac- | Macmillan & Co., London.—This pamphlet of 102 
pages sent us by a Friend in England, appears to be 


tical recognition of this movement at Race street 
. . ° intended to counteract the extreme views of that large 
meeting, and to the evident advantage realized al- class of English Friends, who have drifted away from 


ready ° the simple faith of Quakerism, as taught by their fore- 
Richard Watson also advocated it, pressing the | fathers, and have adopted the popular creeds and 
point of the recognition, supervision and support of | theories as professed and taught by the ‘‘ churches.” 
the First-day schools, believing it vital, not only to | The subjects treated of are Fundamental Religion, 
the prosperity of our Society, but to its future exist- God one Father, God -Manitest-in —e Fieeh,y eee 
prosperity y> Manifest in the Spirit, The Atonement; what is its 
ence. true meaning? The Sufferings of Christ. Inspira- 
R. Lamb apprehended a danger, also, in the First- | tion or Revelation, and the Bible. 
day school movement, lest a .worn-out theology be| In treating of these subjects the writers place the 
taught to the children, instead of the pure and high | Popular theories in contrast with that which the 
principles of the Society of Friends. 


ne to — = real a of the pen . a 8 
oe : - : as confirme an intelligent application of the true 
Geo. L. Maris cited his experience in West Ches- ; : mF 

ter First-day school, saying: “I know that in this 


meaning of the Sacred Records. Some brief extracts 
from the introductory chapter may serve to indicate 

meeting, at least, the school has been the pillar of | the views of the authors. i os 
the church.” : There are many earnest and thoughtful Christian 
Clement M. Biddl 1 d thi f people who are ill at ease with some of the popular 
+ wm. e warmly urged this measure of | dogmas. . . . Evangelicalism is, in fact, the modern 
the adoption of the First-day school work into the | form of Calvanism. It is the Augustinian and Gene- 
bosom of the church. van doctrine, minus its most repulsive predestinarian 
Matilda E. Janney also urged the measure. features. Now, although in this its modern guise, it 

Samuel Carr felt that now those who have for ten 

years borne this responsibility have a right to claim 
the shelter and care of the church. 


has proved as might be expected, very attractive 
to that large class of minds which are religiously 
sensitive, emotional rather than logical or discrimi- 
nating; but there is undoubtedly a multitude of 
Sarah T. Rogers spoke in warm commendation of | thoughtful people who are seeking for a more satis- 
the First-day school as it is at present carried on at pera A eeoaaanend bene peomvennan ——. aan 
the meeting at Fifteenth and Race streets, adding, verhans “ont : 
fervently, Glo ‘h Wheee: thn: dhemedct Gnd Elena = profound conviction that the religion of the Bible 
First-day school!” 
Lewis V. Smedley also spoke earnestly and fer- 
vently in acknowledgment of the great work which 
the First-day school has already accomplished. 


cannot possibly, if rightly understood, conflict with 
the best human estimate of justice and pure morality, 
nor with sound reason. They hold belief in certain 

Nath. E. Janney and ‘others spoke warmly in ad- 
vocacy of recognition, and the proposition as intro- 
duced from the Executive Committee was unani- 


popular definitions of so-called orthodox doctrine to 
be not necessarily an essential part of true religion. 

mously adopted by the meeting, and was referred to 

the Executive Committee for further action. 


They are not wedded to any system or school of 
The next meeting of this body will occur, four 


thought as ultimate and complete, or exclusively true. 
They are still seekers after truth, and are prepared to 
weeks from this date, at this place. anne to be 
held both afternoon and evening. . R. 






























modify their religious views, not hastily, but carefully 
and thoughtfully, as evidence and conviction dictate. 
For this class, also, we write, not professing to have 
ourselves ‘ fully attained, either to be already perfect,’ 
even in an intellectual understanding of Divine truth ; 
an attainment towards which, doubtless all should 
constantly aspire; but which, if reached, would yet be 
the lesser part of religion. . . . The better part of 
ae the real knowledge of God and of the things 
of His kingdom, is more an affair of the heart than 
of the head, and is largely independent of formulated 
creeds. Therefore we find pious, righteous, doubtless 
‘acceptable’ men of all creeds and in all churches. 
But the theology of the creeds and of the schools is 
an intellectual structure which may readily be de- 
velopment down to minute particulars, in menwho have 
very little real religion. And yet every earnest and 
thoughtful man will naturally seek to shape for him- 
self, or rather to be taught by the Spirit of God, an 
intellectual religious creed—a theology, and the nearer 
it comes to the standard of truth and to the broad and 
true teaching of Holy Scripture, the better e48 
“The teachings of true religion never contradict 
the best exercise of the intellectual faculty, however 
much they may transcend or supplement its intuitions. 
‘In accordance with these fundamental principles, 
we understand the Bible to be not simply either a 
revelation, or the revelation, or rather the record of a 
progressive revealing of spiritual truth, each part 
adapted in its day to the gradually maturing intelli- 
gence of mankind in their inevitably slow pre 
towards a true understanding of those things which 
lie furthest from the elementary perceptions of men, 
‘the things not seen.’ And further we do not find in 
the facts or probabilities of the case, nor does the book 





We have received from Levi K. Brown the 
ene report of the Annual Conference of the 

oard of Indian Commissioners, the Indian Rights 
Association, and other friends of the Indians, held in 
Washington, First month 8th, 1885. About fifty 
persons from the larger northern cities were present. 

The morning session was taken up with the read- 
ing of reports of mission work, addresses, and a 
series of photographs exhibiting the progress of In- 
dian civilization. 

The afternoon and evening sessions were occupied 
with the presentation and discussion of a series of 
resolutions in reference to the future policy of the 
Government towards the Indians. The evening ses- 
sion was attended by several public men, who warmly 
favored a comprehensive plan for the education of 
all Indians. , 





“As THERE is much to enjoy in the world, so 
there is much to endure; and wise are they that 
enjoy gratefully, and endure patiently.” 
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\tself claim that we are to look to the Bible (invaluable 
as its spiritual revelations are) as thesole religious light 
and teaching of the world; nor that the Most High 
withholds from any living man some measure of the 
same Divine influence which ‘inspired’ the religious 
element of the Bible.”’ 

We find nothing extreme or irreverent in these 
affirmations, and believe they can do no harm to those 
who are sincere seekers after God and his truth, and 
think so well of the little work, that it will be foun 
at Friends’ Book Store, 1020 Arch Street. 8. R. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Bangor, Maine, Second month 3d.—The mercury 
was 45 degrees below zero at sunrise this morning, at 
Bridgeton. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt., Second month 3d.—The ther- 
mometer ranged from 40 to 45 degrees below zero this 
morning. 


Middlesex, Vt. Second month 3d.—The thermome- 
ter was 40 degrees below zero here and in several 
adjacent towns this morning. At Marshfield it was 
42 degrees below zero, and at Moretown, 46 degrees 
below. : 


Hanover, N. H., Second month 38d. The mercury 
was 30 degrees below zero this morning, and 40 below 
at Norwich, Vt. 


Washington, Second month 6th. The Legislative 
Executive and Judicial Appropriation bill, com- 
pleted by the Appropriation Committee yesterday, 
provides for the appointment by the Speaker of a 
commission of five members of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress to consider the system of Indian education and 
the manner of expending the appropriations for that 

urpose, and also to consider the best means of util- 
izing the Yellowstone Park for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. The commission is required to report to the next 
Congress. 


New Orleans, La., Second month 6th.—To-morrow 
the formal opening of the Belgium exhibit will take 
lace. The ceremonies will include speeches by the 
igian Consul and representatives of the manage- 
ment. 


Washington, Second month 4.—For the further ex- 
ploration of Alaskan waters, particularly with refer- 
ence to the great river Putnam, our Government has 
commissioned Lieutenant G. M. Stoney. It is ex- 
pected that the expedition will continue for at least a 
year. 


It was stated at several of the labor head-quarters 
in Pittsburg on the seventh ‘there are at least one- 
third idle men less in the city now than there were on 
the ist of January.”” The improvement in the times 
is expected to continue. 


Foreign.—Second month 5th.— Khartoum has fallen 
and Gen. Gordon is a prisoner in the hands of the 
Mahdi or slain. 


GREAT anxiety for Gen. Wolseley and his army, 
and rumors of Gladstone’s resignation. 


STEWART is believed to be safe, and Wolseley tele- 
graphs that he does not consider the position at 
Gubat in immediate danger. 


ORDERS have been sent to Gibraltar and Malta to 
prepare for the immediate despatch of all available 
troops to the Soudan. General Wolseley has adopted 
General Stephenson’s advice to send a strong force to 
Suakim. It is reported that Indian troops will garri- 
son Suakim, while a force of 6,000 British will advance 
upon Berber. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





ITEMS. 


THE London Inventions Exhibition will be opened 
in Fifth month, 1885, and will keep open for about 
six months. 


On the evening of the 29th ulto., the Philadelphia 
Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, 
celebrated its ninety-eighth anniversary. 


ONE of the most important scholastic reforms now 
in progress in Turkey is that relating to the study of 
the Arabic language. As now conducted this study 
absorbs years in a desultory way which might be ap- 
nn to the acquisition of other branches of know- 
edge. With the view to abridge the course of study 
without impairing its quality, the Sultan has deter- 
mined on founding a special medresseh for teaching 
Arabic on a scientific basis, and for this purpose has 
purchased from the funds of the civil list the property 
of the Guedik Pasha Theatre at Constantinople. 


THE people of California, says the San Francisco 
Bulletin, are rejoicing over the prospect of the develop- 
ment of the valuable marble quarries of Alaska. San 
Francisco alone imports annually about $4,000,000 
worth of marble, one quarter of which comes from 
Carrara, in Italy. The price, however, isso high that 
they have been looking forward eagerly to the forma- 
tion of a company for the purpose of opening up the 
trade nearer home. A ledge has been located by a 
company just formed, and operations will be com- 
menced at once. The ledge is only ten feet from the 
water’s edge, and, as there is never any ice in the 
locality, ships will be able to land at any time of the 
year. 


A DESPATCH from Pittsburg in relation to the re- 
cent explosions there says: ‘The officers of the gas 
meer say the mains have been laid as carefully as 
possible and that they are willing to adopt any rea- 
sonable precaution that may be prescribed by the 
authorities. This does not satisfy the residents of the 
two cities. Over 200 miles of pipes have been laid 
under the streets, and as the explosions that have oc- 
curred thus far have been in different neighborhoods, 
the feeling is general that the city is resting overa 
force almost as dangerous as a volcano, and that no 
man can tell when an explosion will occur that will 
destroy scores of lives. e gas is absolutely odorless 
and so penetrating that in a number of instances, 
when the pressure has been high, it has forced its way 
through the pores of cast iron pipes an inch in thick- 
ness. The knowledge of this is general and tends to 
increase the terror of the people. It is claimed by 
many large property-owners that so long as the leaks 
in the pipes cannot be detected in the manner that 
coal gas leaks are discovered, the new fuel cannot be 
used with safety. They also insist that its use should 
be prohibited as a dangerous nuisance for the present. 
If the councils should follow this advice, the loss to 
7 sepennes controlling the fuel would exceed $10,- 





_ NOTICES. 


A Conference, under the care of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Temperance, will be held at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
on Sixth-day, Second mo, 27th, 1885, at 8 P. M. 

Jonathan K. Taylor, of Baltimore, will give an 
account of the success of Prohibition in Maryland, 
and of Temperance generally. All are invited. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Second mo. 18th, at Race Street, 3 P. M. 

PF 19th, at Spruce Street, 104 A. M. 

ee -9th, at Green Street, 3 P. M. 
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